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Tu E great. Improvement in the Culture 
of Heme and FL Ax, eſpecially the latter, in ScorLAxp, 
having been greatly owing to the general Diſtribution 
of the following Directions in that Kingdom: The 
Lonps ConuissroxERS for TRADE and PLAN TATIONSs, 
| 
| 


hoping the like good Conſequences will attend their 
| being known to the Farmers in ENGLAND and WaLEs, 
L have directed them to be Re · printed, and diſtributed for 
their Benefit and Inſtruction. 
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DIRECTIONS. 


RAISING FL AX. 


Cboice of SOIL, and PREPARING iir 
SWO for Flax. 


A Skilful flax-raiſer always prefers a free 
open deep loam, and grounds that 
produced the preceding year a good crop of 
turnip, cabbage, potatoes, barley, or broad 
:clover; or has been formerly laid down rich, 

and kept for ſome years in paſture. 
A clay-ſoil, the ſecond or third crop after 
being limed, will anſwer well for flax, as 
well as ſoils of a lighter quality; provided 
it be brought to a proper mould, by tilling 
after harveſt, to expoſe it to the winter- 
froſts ; and by repeated ploughings in the 
ſpring, to make the ground fine. A little 
old ſtable-dung, or that of pigeons, or 
ſheep, or aſhes, may be ſpread upon the 
ground immediately before ſowing. 
Ground enriched with ſhell or other 
marls, will anſwer well for flax, if the marl 
has been mixed with the ſoil for ſome time. 
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In dry ſoils, the broader and more level 
the ridges are laid, ſo much the better; as 
by that means, the natural moiſture will 
be longer retained, and the crop rendered 
more equal and uniform ; which uniformity 
is of great advantage to crops of flax. 

All new grounds, or ſuch as have lain 
long in graſs or paſture, produce clean crops 
of ſtrong flax; but ought to be ploughed 
as ſhallow,. and the furrow laid as flat as 
poſſible. 3 eb: 
PFlax- ſeed ought never to be ſown on 

grounds that are either too wet or dry; 
but on ſuch as retain a natural moiſture; 
and ſuch grounds as are inclined to weeds 
ought to be avoided, unleſs prepared by a 
careful ſummer- fallow, or by crops of tur- 
nip, cabbage, or potatoes. 


Before fowing, the bulky clods ſhould 
be broken, or carried off the ground ; and 
ſtones, quickens, and every other thing 
that may hinder the growth of the flax, 

- ſhould be removed. | 


oe LINTSEED. 

"JD HE brighter in colour, and heavier 
I the ſeed is, ſo much the better; 
that which appears, when bruiſed, of a 
light or yellowiſh green, and freſh in the 
heart, oily, and ſmells and taſtes ſweet, 
may be depended upon... N 


Dutch | 


9 
Dutch ſeed of the preceding year'sgrowth; 
for the moſt part, anſwers beſt ; but it ſel- 
dom ſucceeds if kept another year. It 


ripens ſooner than any other foreign ſeed: 


Philadelphia ſeed produces fine lint and few 
bolls, and anſwers well in wet cold ſoils. 
Riga feed produces coarſer lint, and the 
greateſt quantity of ſeed the firſt year; but 
the ſecond crop from Riga produces leſs 
ſeed and better flax. Good Scotch ſeed, 
when well winned and kept, and changed 
from one kind of ſoil to another, will be 
found little inferior to the beſt foreign ſeed. 

A kind is ſometimes imported from Me- 
mel, which looks well, is ſhort and plump, 
but ſeldom grows above eight inches high, 
and on that account ought not to be ſown. 
It is probably the kind diſcharged by act of 
parliament, under the denomination of 


JOE ſe 


Of SOWING Lintſed 


HE quantity of Iintſeed ſown, ſhould 
be proportioned to the condition of 
the ſoil ; for if the ground be in good-heart, 
and the ſeed ſown thick, the crop will be 
in danger of falling before it is ready for 
pulling. From twelve and half to fourteen 
and half pecks of Dutch or Riga ſeed, is 


generally ſufficient for one acre; and about 
twelve 
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twelve pecks i; Philadslphia ſeed, which 
being the ſmalleſt grained, goes fartheſt. 

The time for ſowing lintſeed is from the 
middle of March to the end of April, as the 
ground and ſeaſon anſwers. 

It ought always to be fown on a dry bed. 
And if the ſoil be light, it ſhould be "rolled 
| - after harrowing; eſpecially if ms | 
are ſown along with it. 


| | Oo EE DINO Hur. 

1 ought to be weeded when the crop 

is about four inches long. If 3 

deferred, the weeders will ſo much break 

and crook the ſtalks, that they will never 

perhaps recovertheir ſtraightneſs again; and 

| | when the flax grows crooked, it is more lia- 

El - ble to be hurt in the rippling and ſwingh 

08 Quickens ſhould not be pulled in Non, 

| ing; for, being ſtrongly Wb the pul- 

ling would lay open, and * the 

"8 roots of the lint. 

8 If there is an appearance of a ſettled 

9 drought, it is better to defer the weeding, 
than by that operation to expoſe the tender 

roots of the flax to the drought. 

Ill. . How ſoon the weeds are pulled, they 

w ought to be carried off the field, and = 

{|| Haidin the furrows; where they often take 
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© 3:3 
root again, and at any rate obſtru& the 
growth of the flax in theſe parts. 
As young and unſkilful perſons frequent- 
ly pull up and ſpoik the flax, they ought 
to be mixed with thoſe of more experi- 
ence—And all ought to take care nat to 
deſtroy the flax with their ſhoes, or by reſt- 
ing too much upon their elbows, when 
employed in this buſineſs. 


5 O PULLING Raw. tt... 
F it is intended to ſave: both the flax and 
1 the ſeed, the pulling ſhould not begin 
till the ſtalk becomes yellow, almoſt all the 
leaves fallen, and the bolls turned ſo-ſharp, 
that they will ſtick: to the finger when 
preſſed upon their points; alſo when one of 
the lower bolls cut. acroſs the grain with a 
penknife, appears full of ſeed, well formed, 
and firm. But if the ſtalk is ſmall, with 
few bolls upon it, which is a ſign that the 
flax is ſine, it ought to be pulled when the 
ſtalk firſt begins to grow yellow, when only: 
the undermoſt leaves fall, before the bloom 
is quite over, before: the bolls turn ſharp 
pointed, and when one of the bolls cut 
acroſs: the ſeed: appears ſoft and watery. It 
18 228 with perſons of ſkill to follow this 
laſt: method, when they think that about 
Danna more may: be ſpun from the 
Eugliſh 3 When 
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When flax has fallen, ſuch as lies ought 
to be immediately pulled, otherwiſe it will 
rot; and that being pulled, the reſt of the 
crop will receive the more air, and be the 
leſs apt to fall. uo 
When 3 of the ſame field grow un 


equally, ſo that ſome parts are ready for 
pulling before others, what is fit ſhould be 


| pulled, andthe reſtſufferedtoſtand till ready. 


The flax-raiſer ought to be at great pains 


to pull; and keep by itſelf, each different 
kind of . lint ; what is long and fine, by 
itſelf; what is long and coarſe, by itſelf ; 


what is both ſhort and fine, by itſelf; what 
is both ſhort and coarſe, by itſelf; and, in 
like manner, every other kind by itſelf : 


for if the different kinds are not 5 kept 
ſeparate, the flax will be much damaged in 


the watering, and the other ſucceeding 


operations. 


While pulling and ſorting the flax, the 
weeds ought to be picked out; otherwiſe 
they will hurt the flax in the operations of 
watering and dreſſing; and what is com- 


monly called under- growth, may be thrown 


away. as uſeleſs. 
Few perſons that have ſeen flax pulled, 


are ignorant of the method of laying it in 
handfuls acroſs each other, upon bands 
: b BY with ſome of the ſtalks. Laying 

ob the 
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(Cr 
the handfuls in this way admits ſufficient 
air, and keeps them ſeparate and ready for 
the rippler. 


Management of the Crop after PULLING, 
| and before RIPPLING. 8 
F the flax is not of the fineſt kind, the 

_ croſs-handfuls, after lying twenty-four 


hours as above deſcribed, ſhould be turned 
upon the band ; and then, after lying other 


twenty-four hours, ſhould be bound up'm 


ſheaves, and ſtooked like corn, but not 
covered with head-ſheaves. If the weather 
is dry, in about a fortnight's time the feed” 
will be ſufficiently, won for rippling, and 


may then be removed to the barn. But if 


the flax is fine, in about twelve hours after 
it is pulled, it ſhould be put up into ſtooks; 
and if the weather continues dry, in two 
or three days more it may be rippled. 
Keeping the flax unwatered till next 
ſpring is attended with many bad conſe- 
quences. For when too much dried, by 
long keeping, it is not ſo eaſily nor ſo ſafely 
watered; the quality of the flax becomes 
thereby harſher and coarſer; at is ſubje& 


to danger from vermin, and other agcti- 
dents, during the winter; the water in 


ſpring, or beginning of ſummer, is not ſo 
ſoft and warm as in harveſt; and near a 
| "ip © Or year, 


year, -by that . is loſt of the uſe 
of the lint. 


Why. A RIPPLING Flax. 


HE fecd ought by all means to be 
ſeparated from the flax before wa- 
tering; for if put into the water along with 
the flax, it is apt to breed vermin, and diſ- 


colour it: beſides, even the weakeſt ſeed 


and the huſks make an excellent feed for 

horſe and cattle; in particular, they are 

found. to give a fine coat or ſkin to horſes. 
When the ſeed is to be won for ſowing, 


it ſhould be rippled within doors; for rain 


and damp will diſcolour, and render it un - 
fit for ſowing. 

The handfuls for rippling ſhould not be 
great, as that endangers the lint in going 
through the comb. 

After rippling, the flax-raiſer will. per- 
ceive, that he is able to aſſort each ſize 


and cd Ao 5 the flax more exactly than 


7 WINNING. hs 40. 
IE bolls, after rippling, ſhould be 
ſifted through a wide riddle, to free 


er from the-wreck of the flax: and if 
this riddling be done before the wind, to 
ernte the 2252 and feed from duſt, ſo 


85 much 


„ 

much the better. Then the bolls ſhould be 
carried to a ſheeling-mill: but if there is 
no ſuch mill in the neighbourhood, the 
ſeed muſt be threſhed out with flails. After 
this operation, the whole ſhould paſs thro 
fanners, and different ſieves, to clean the 
ſeed as much as poſſible from broken huſks, 
duſt, weak ſeed, &c. Being thus cleaned; 
it ſhould be carried to a free-aired loft, and 
ſpread thin, and often turned for ſome. 
time, to prevent it from heating: and as 
the ſeed dries, it may be laid up thicker 
together, and ſeldomer turned, till at laſt 
it is fit for the market, or ſowing. 


Management of the Flar afjer RIPPLING, 
aud before WATERING. 
Uſhes ſhould be pulled and dried dur- 
LYN. ing the. ſummer for tyang the 
handfuls of flax for the water. They ſave 
flax, and anſwer well for this purpoſe ; as 
they do not eaſily rot in the water, and 
may be dried again, and kept for next year's 
uſe. The flax from the rippling- comb 
being properly forted, as beforementioned, 
ſhould be put up in ſmall beets, never larg- 
er than a man can eafily graſp with both 
hands, and tied {lack with a band of ruſhes. 
The flax that has ſtood long in the field 
will be bent or crooked; and therefore with 
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one's hands and knees, muſt be carefully 
ſtraighted, and laid equal together in a 
mow, in a ſhade or barn. The mow 
ought to be raiſed regularly one row above 
another, until it riſes to the lofting, or 18 
preſſed down with logs or boards, and a 


{ufficient weight above them. In this way 
it ſhould remain from twelve to twenty- 
four hours, according as the flax is-dry. 
This compreſſing, and laying of the flax 
together, alſo mellows and e it the 


better for the watering. 


0 WATERING. Ha.. ; 2 


| Ruoging ſtream - waſtes the lint, 
makes it white, and frequently car- 


ries it away. Lakes, by the great quanti- 


ty and motion of the water, alſo waſte 


and whiten the flax, though not ſo much 
as running-ſtreams. - Both rivers and lakes 
water the flax quicker than canals. 


But all flax ought to be watered in canals; 
which ſhould be digged in clay-ground if 
poſſible, as that ſoil retains the water belt : 


but if a firm retentive ſoil cannot be got, 
the bottom or ſides of the canal, or both 
{the bottom and ſides, may be lined with 
clay; or, inſtead of lining the ſides. with 
clay, which might fall down, a ditch may 
be dug on each _ of the canal, and filled 


with 


(aa 
with clay, which will prevent both extra- 
neous water from entering, and the water 
within from running off. 
A canal of about ſixty feet long, rm 
feet. broad, and two. feet and a halt deep, 
will generally water the growth of an acre 
of flax. If the canal is deeper, the water 
near the bottom will be too old, and con- 
ſequently the flax will not be ſo ſoon nor 
ſo equally watered. But if the ground 
is looſe, and ſubject to loſe water, then 
the canal may be filled to the deepneſs of 
three feet, but deeper is not l 

It ought to be filled with freſh ſoft wa- 
ter from a river or brock, if poſſible, tr. 
or three weeks before the flax is put in, 
and expoſed all that time to the heat of the 
ſun. The greater way the river or boook 
has run, the ſofter, and therefore the 
better will the water be. Springs, or ſhort 
runs from hills, are too cold, unleſs the 
water is allowed to ſtand long in the canal. 
Water from coal or iron; is very bad for 
flax. A little of the powder of galls thrawn 
into a glaſs of water, will immediately 1 
cover if it comes from iron, by turnin 
into a dark colour, more or leſs 8 
proportion to the e it contains of 
that mineral. i 
| ET . a 


F 
The canal ought not to be under any 
made: ; which, beſides keeping the ſun 
from ſoftening the water, will, make part 
of the canal cooler than other parts, and 
by that means water the flax unequally. 
The flax-raiſer will obſerve, that when 
the water is brought to a proper heat, ſmall 
plants will be riſing quickly in it, numbers 
of ſmall inſects and reptiles wil be gene- 


rating there, and bubbles of air riſing on 


the ſurface. If no ſuch ſigns appear, the 
water muſt not be warm enough, or is o- 
therwiſe unfit for flax. 

Moſs- holes, when not much deeper than 
1 delenbed, anſwer well for wagering 


The ſooner fe; 19 watered. in the - 


Far ay in which it is pulled, the better; 


and none ſhould: be put into the water af- 
ter the middle of Sep tember. _ 
The beets of flax bende deſeribed ſhould 


be laid into the canal in rows acroſs the ca- 


_ nal; the firſt row of | beets with their crop- 


ends leaning upon the end of the canal, about 
2 foot above the bottom; and the-root- ends 
floping downwards; the crop-ends of the 


| ſecond row over-lapping he. band of the 


firſt row; and ſo on till the canal be filled. 
Vermin are fondeſt of the tender crop- end; 
which, INIT: think ſhould for that 


reaſon 


( a I 


reaſon be put down-moſt ; but as that end 


requires the warmeſt water, therefore, upon 
the whole, 1t 1s thought moſt adviſeable 
to keep it uppermoſt. 

The whole flax in the onal: aug to be 


carefully covered from the ſun, and kept uns» 


der water with a weight of ſods; the graſ⸗- 
ſy ſide next the flax, to keep it clean. If 
the flax is not covered, although it be un- 
der the water, the fan: will diſcolour it. 
But it ought by no means to be ſo much 
preſſed down, as to prevent the water from 
penetrating freely through every part of 
it. When ſods cannot eaſily be got, ruſhes, 
ſedges, fearns, refuſe of flax, or any weeds 
that will not diſcolour the lint, may be 


laid immediately above the flax; and the 


whole preſſed down by ſlime, ſtones, or 


any other weighty body. 


When the flax is ſufficiently watered, 
it feels ſoft to the grip, and the harle parts. 
eaſily with the boon or ſhow, which laſt is 
then become brittle, and looks whitiſh. 


Take ſome beets out of different parts of 


the canal; and out of the heart of theſe 
beets take a few of the ſmalleſt ſtalks. 
Break theſe ſtalks in different parts, about 
four inches diſtant; and if the boon break 
freely, and can be 'drawn eafily from the 
99 without any of the harle N to 


9 


| a with freſh ovate, i 1 


( 16 ) 
it, then it may be depended upon that the 
talk is fufficiently watered. When theſe 
hgns are found, the flax ſhould be taken 


out of the canal. beet after beet, and each 


gently rinſed in the water, to cleanſe it of 
the naſtineſs which has gathered about it: 


and as the lint 1s then very tender, and the 
beet ſlackly tied, it muſt be carefully and 
muy e 

Great care vant to be taken that no part 
wwoverdone ; ; and as the coarſeſt is ſooneſt 
watered, if different kinds be mixed to- 
gether, a part will be rotted when the _ 
is not cafficicatly watered. 

When lint taken out of the canal 18 
found not ſufficiently watered, it may be 
laid in a heap, for twelve, eighteen, or 
twenty- four hours, which will have the 
ſame effect with more watering; but this 
operation is nice, and may prove danger- 
ous: in unſkilful hands. 

After the flax is taken out of the canal, 
freſh lint ſhould not be put a ſecond time 


into it, until the former water is run off, 


and the canal cleaned,” and ſupplied with 
Freth water; it being found by experience, 
that the inſects bred during the firſt water- 


ing will deſtroy the ſecond filling, if the 


canal be not emptied, cleaned, and in 
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Of DRYING the Flax after watering. 
N this variable climate, the ſpreading 
of flax upon the ground, as formerly 
ractiſed, after watering, is now. diſap- 
proved of; as loſing a great deal of time, 
expoſing it to great danger from high winds, 
and rotting by rains, and the graſs growing 
through it. After graſing in the common 
method, parts of the crop are always found 
very differently prepared, and of different 
colours, becauſe it is impoſſible to have it 
all equally expoſed to the ſun and weather, 
without frequent turning; which in this 

country is a difficult and expenſive opera- 
tion, and has been found very hazardous, 
on account of high winds. 
When the flax 1s taken out of the water, 
the beets are to be laid upon the ſide of the 


canal to drain; and at this time the flax 
being very tender, it muſt be gently hand- 


led. When ſtiff enough to bear ſtanding 
upon end, the beets. are to be lifted,: the 
bands drawn up near the crop- end, and each 
beet ſet upon its root- end, ſpread open to 
the wind, as is the practice with wet ſheaves 


of corn. Women, boys, and girls, ſhould 


be cloſe employed to ſpread open the beets, 
and expoſe the whole as much as. poſſible 
to the ſun and wind, until the flax be tho- 
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18 
If rain ſhould fall while the beets are ly- 
ing in heaps upon the fide of the canal to 
drain, it will be in danger of heating 7 to 
prevent which they muſt be laid aſunder, 
to give them the more air, until dry wea- 
ther happens 


 Uron obſervation, that part of as the 


root and crop-ends of the flax is always 


torn off in the operations of breaking, 
ſwingling, and heckling; that the root of 
the plant, m particular, contains. no flax, 
but is a hard, brittle, woody ſubſtance, 
ftrongly connected with the harle above it; ; 
and that theſe parts, ſo tern off, frequently 


take with * part of the good flax; 


EXPERIMENT S have been made on ſome 


parcels of flax before, and other parcels af- 


ter watering, of cutting off ſo much of 
both theſe ends as has been judged uſeleſs; 

and it appeared, that by this method, when 
done with judgment, there was actually 
more produce from the ſcutch, and ſtill 
more from the heckle, and that of better 
quality; and it was dreſſed both eaſier and 


ſooner. It was alſo found, that by thus 


cutting off the upmoſt bolls, which con- 
tained the beſt ſeed, with the branchy part 


along with them; the ſeed was won with 


leſs riſk of heating, and the green flax was 


leſs hurt, than n by<ippling. „5 


The FRENCH FLANDERS METHOD 
of raiſing FINE FLAX' for Cambrick, 
Lawn, Lace, and Thread, —as publiſhed 
by Meſſ. Corbeaux, Cambrick-manufatturers 
from St. Quintin, now ſetiled by the Board 
of Truftees at Glaſgow, © ns ee” 

FT HE ground muſt be a rich light ſoil, 

rather ſandy, but cannot well be too 
rich.— It ought to be ploughed in Septem- 
ber, or the beginning of October, firſt put- 
ting a little hot rotten dung upon it. 

Second ploughing in January after a hard 

froſt; and when you intend to ſow it, 

plough it a third time, or rather hoe it, 
reducing the clods very fine; but make no 
 furrows : the land muſt be made level like 

a garden: never work the land when wet. 

The ſeed ſhould be ſown the beginning 

of April, and about double the quantity 

that is generally ſown by farmers ; if the 
land be very rich, it will require rather 
more than double. "ethos wn 

As ſoon as ſown (if the weather be dry) 

it will be neceſſary to roll the ground, 

The lint muſt be weeded very clean hen 
about three inches high; directly after 
which, you muſt ſet forked ſticks, of about 
one and a half inch thick (which ought 
to be prepared before) at the diſtance of 
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every four or five feet, according to the 


length of the poles you are to lay upon 


them t they ſhould be well fixed in the 


ground, . forked part to receive the poles 
about ſix or ſeven inches above the lint ; 
each row of poles ſhould be two, three, or 
four feet aſunder, according to the length 
of the bruſhwood you are to lay upon them. 
The poles ought to be from ten to. fif- 
teen feet long, and ſtrong enough to ſup- 
port the bruſh acroſs the poles. Take the 
longeſt bruſhwood you can get, the more 
branchy the better, very thick, filling up 
the vacancies with ſmaller bruſh ; and any 
bf the branches that riſe higher than eigh- 
teen or twenty inches, ought to be lopt 

off, to make the bruſh lie as level as 55 
ſible, Any ſort of bruſh will do except 


oak, as that tinges the lint. 


Your lint muſt be pulled as ſoon as the 
ſeed is fully formed ; which is a few days 
after it is out of the bloom, before the 


lint turn yellow. 


It muſt be pulled above the bruſhwood, 
and every handful laid upon it as even as 
poſſible : if it is fine weather, leave it four 
or five hours in that manner, then carry 


it to a {creen. near a barn, to put it under 


cover in caſe of rain; there it muſt be 


ſpread four or five 9 and always put in 
| the 


) : 
the barn at night, or when it appears to 
rain; the bundles muſt be opened in the 
barn, or made hollow, to Provent it from 
heating. 

Theſe operations muſt be -orkirayad un- 
til the lint is perfectly dry, = out of dan- 
ger of heating; taking care all the time to 
keep the roots as even as poſſible; and, if 
poſſible, keep it from rain or wet. If you 
cannot prevent it from being wet, it will 
be better to leave it on the graſs till dry; 
becauſe, when once wet, the putting it un- 
der cover before dry will make it turn 
black; a thing which muſt be N 
at all events. 

If any of the lint upon the border, or 
through the piece of ground, be coarſer 2 
another, it muſt be neee from the reſt. 

The utmoſt care muſt be taken to pre- 
ſerve the · lint entire, or unbroke; for this 
renſon, they beat off the ſeed with a round 

mell or beetle. 

"The moſt proper * iS furnmer-fal- 
low, or after potatoes, or ley ; if poſſible 
near a wood, to Wore the expence of dar- 
rying bruſh. 2 
As ſoon as the ſeed: is off, if you a ; 
to water it that ſeaſon, it 3 be tied in 
bundles, about as large as you can graſp 
4 with your two * 
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The water proper for it, is a very ſmall 
rivulet, or ſoft ſpring, free of any metallic 
ore, and taking care that no flood or foul 
water enters your pit ; which muſt be at 
leaſt five feet deep, about nine or ten broad 
at the top, and ſeven or eight at the bottom; 
the length will depend on the quantity of 
flax you have to water. Avery {mall ſtripe 
of water, when clear, ſhould always be 
running in and off from your pit when the 
lint is in it. V . 
The pit ought to be made three or four 
months before it be uſed. 5 
Vou muſt drive poles, about four inches 
thick, with a hook inclining downwards, 
in this form 7, all along the ſides of the 
pit, about five feet aſunder. The hooks 
muſt be level, or rather under the ſurface 
of the water. A long pole, the whole 
length of the pit, muſt be fixed into theſe 
hooks on each ſide, and croſs poles put un- 
der that, to keep the lint under water; but 
the croſs poles are not uſed till the lint is 
put in. You mult order it fo, that all the 
hint ſhould be three or four inches under 
water. You next bring your lint to the 
ſides of the pit; then put your ſheaves head 
to head, cauſing each overlap: the other 
about one third, and take as many of theſe 
as make a bundle of two, or two and a _ 
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feet broad, laying the one above the other, 
till it be about four or four and a half feet 
high; then you tie them together in the 
middle, and at each root-end: after this, 
you wrap your bundle in ſtraw, and lay it 
m the water, putting the thin or broad fide 
undermoſt ; taking care that none of your 
lint touch the earth: after it is fully preſ- 
ted under water, put. in your croſs poles 
to keep it under. The bundles ought to 


he in the pit a foot ſeparate from each other. 
This renders it eaſy to take out; for if the 


bundles entangle, they will be too heavy 


to raiſe. - 


The time x watering depends ſo much 
upon the weather, and ſoftneſs or hardneſs 
of the water, that it is impoſſible to fix any 
certain time. 'This muſt be left to the ſkill 


of the farmer. If the flax be intended for 


ſpinning yarn ſoft, - and fit for cambrick, it 


| ought to be ſpread upon ſhort graſs for four 
or five days before you put it into the wa- 


ter; but if for lawns, lace, or thread, it is 


bekſt to dry it outright. In either caſe, avoid 
as much as poſſible to let it get rain; as 
much rain blanches and waſhes out the oil, 


which is neceſſary to preſerve the ſtrength. | 
The great property of this flax is to be 
fine and long. Thick ſowing raiſes all 


Plants fine and ſlender ; : and when the 


_ ground | 
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ground 1s very rich, it forces them to a 
great length. Pulling green prevents that 
coarſe hardneſs which flax has when let 
ſtand *till it be full ripe, and gives it the 
fine filky property. The bruſh wood, when 
the flax ſprings up, catches it by the mid- 
dle, prevents it from lying down and rot- 
mg; infallible conſequences of ſowing 
thick upon rich ground. It likewiſe keeps 
it ſtraight, moiſt, and ſoft at the roots ; and 
by keeping it warm, and ſhaded from the 
ſun, greatly promotes its length. The 


keeping it from rain and heating, and taking 


proper care of your water, preſerves the 
colour, and prevents thoſe bars in cloth, ſo 
much complained of by bleachers. 

This fineſt kind of flax is not drefled as 
common flax. It is ſpread upon the barn 
floor, and beat with a heavy mallet. Then 
it receives a rough ſcutching with the ſtock 
and hand ſcutcher. Next it is ſcraped and 
cleaned with a blunt knife, upon the work- 
man's knee, covered with his leather- apron: 
From the knife it proceeds to the ſpinner ; 
who, with a bruſh made for the purpole, 
{ſtraights and dreſſes each parcel, juſt before 


ſhe begins to ſpin it. 
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